THE TRAIN
Doctor Belov, the nurses brought Kramin their own
books. And Kramin with the same speed and concen-
trated interest read PirogofFs book on surgery, The
Crocodile Magazine and Sources of Happiness which Faina
brought to him.
When there were no more books, he took off his
glasses, folded his arms behind his head (he was ob-
viously delighted that he could still do all he wished with
his arms) and began to join in the general conversation.
He was not talkative, but would throw in short
remarks here and there.
Kramin found everything delightful.
"Delightful porridge!" he said, returning an empty
bowl to Lena and laughing with his very light, almost
colourless eyes. And about Sources of Happiness he said:
"A fine book."
"Really?" Faina was glad that a clever man had
praised a book that was mocked by the train staff.
"Certainly," said Kramin.
They didn't bother him unduly with dressings.
Sometimes he very quietly and politely asked for a shot
of morphine, and it was given to him willingly. He would
have to spend a long time in various hospitals, before
he could even move about on crutches.
Kramin had been a consulting lawyer at one of the
biggest Leningrad factories, generally considered a lover
of books and theatres, and something of a sybarite. His
wife was a wonderfully beautiful woman.
His friends had been amazed, they had even refused
to credit it when the rumour flew round that he had
refused exemption, joined up and was studying at a
junior lieutenants' course.
In the end they had to believe it, when one of them
met him on the Nevsky, in uniform,
He was one of the first to finish the course, got his
platoon, and for a month carried out minor patrol
assignments. He got things done, but his superior
officers did not place too much reliance on him. His
puny.appearance did not inspire confidence.
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